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FOREWORD 


ENIMORE HOUSE is the gracious building on the shores of Lake Otsego, just 

outside Cooperstown, New York which houses one of the museums of the New 

York State Historical Association. The art collections which are shown there 
fall into five principal categories. There are the bronze life masks from the work of 
J. H. I. Browere, unique and important portraits of early national heroes. There 
are landscape paintings, many of them by members of the Hudson River School, almost 
all of them of York State scenes. The portraits represent the work of practically 
every important New York portraitist of the first half of the nineteenth century. 
The collection of genre paintings is the most comprehensive New York State collection 
and contains examples of most of the leading artists who worked in this field a cen- 
tury ago. Recently the Association has added a collection of American folk art in 
which the emphasis is upon work in wood, metal and needlecraft. Although this is 
a relatively small museum, the constant policy has been to keep the standards in every 
department as high as possible; the result is a superb collection. 

Fenimore House is not only a museum; it serves as the executive offices of the 
New York State Historical Association which has, since 1899, been the leading 
unofhcial agency for the preservation of the State’s story. The program of the Asso- 
ciation includes the publication of its quarterly, New York History, and the direction 
of its extensive junior program through the schools of the State. The library is an 
important repository of books and manuscripts and a focal point for historical scholar- 
ship and research. Besides Fenimore House, the Association has a second museum in 
Cooperstown, The Farmers’ Museum, and a third in Ticonderoga, which was for 
many years the organization’s headquarters. The two Cooperstown institutions are 
the scene each summer of the stimulating and provocative Seminars on American 
Culture and, through the year, of a great variety of other cultural and educational 
programs. 

Fenimore House, built as a private home for Edward Severin Clark, was designed 
by Harry St. Clair Zogbaum and erected in 1933. The smaller structure which it 
replaced had been built and briefly occupied by James Fenimore Cooper; later it was 
the summer residence of Samuel Nelson, Justice of the United States Supreme Court 
from 1845 to 1872. The ancient elms and maples, the lake and the rolling hills 
provide a blue and green setting for a building of classical dignity and authority. 
It is a museum in the country and the landscape about it becomes an integral part 
of its plan. Inside, something of the residential effect has been retained so that the 
visitor is encouraged to relax, to enjoy and to learn in an atmosphere of leisure. 

While the pages which follow emphasize the art collection in Fenimore House, 
there are other exhibits which portray various aspects of the social history of New 
York State. The emphasis of the Association, in its art, in its publications, in its 
library and in its museums, is upon the way New York State people have lived, 
worked, dressed, thought and built, rather than upon their political and military 
history. One room, for example, is devoted to medical history and another to the toys 
of yesterday's children. Two rooms contain an exhibit of Shaker furniture and 
products, some of which is a loan from the New York State Museum in Albany and 
some of which is owned by the Association. Inevitably, in the village James Fenimore 
Cooper made world-famous, the life of the novelist and his able, pioneering father 
Judge William Cooper, must be emphasized. Besides paintings, there are other exhib- 











its which bear upon Cooper and his works. While the scope of the exhibits of all 
types tends to be limited by the boundaries of New York State, and while the story 
of its citizens is paramount, the State is seen as a segment of a larger whole. Early 
leaders of the nation are seen in the Hall of Life Masks and the gallery of American 
folk art has sought to capture a stratum of national culture, rather than a purely 


localized fragment. 

Fenimore House should be understood both in its own terms and in relation to 
The Farmers’ Museum, operated by the New York State Historical Association, which 
is directly across the road and occupies, in part, the stone dairy barn which was also 
built by Mr. Clark. The Farmers’ Museum is an American folk museum where the 
tools and implements of our pioneers are shown, not only as exhibits, but in actual 
use. A crossroads village and a pioneer farm are part of the eventual plan and already 
the schoolhouse, a country store, a working blacksmith shop and lawyer’s office have 
been brought in from the neighboring countryside and re-erected. The Association 
seeks in The Farmers’ Museum to show in an orderly fashion the early folk life of 
our State’s people and to emphasize in Fenimore House some of the more formal 
products of its culture. 

All of the art in Fenimore House has been collected over the last eleven years, 
for the Association did not move to Cooperstown until 1939. The guiding spirit in 
the selection of the collection has been Stephen C. Clark, now Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees. The rapidly growing national recognition of the collection’s worth is 
a tribute to his long experience in art, his excellent judgment and leadership. It is 
also a tribute to his original belief that a charming village in beautiful natural sur- 
roundings is an appropriate setting for the appreciation of art and history. Coopers- 
town, with 2800 people, is ten miles from the nearest arterial highway, forty miles 
from the nearest second-class city, yet in 1949 a hundred thousand visitors entered 
the Cooperstown museums of the Association. But Mr. Clark’s most important con- 
tribution to the Cooperstown project has been his insistence that quality be the pri- 
mary determining factor in the development of the collections. 

The modern historian sees his country’s works of art as important documents, as 
valid and essential in their way as any official archive. The landscapes in Fenimore 
House preserve not only the look of our early countryside but the impact which that 
countryside made upon the sensitive artist. The portraits, both on canvas and in 
bronze, are clues to the understanding of the leaders of the state and nation; in the 
paintings we have the artist’s interpretation of his sitter, in Browere’s life masks we 
have an almost photographic record in metal of the great figures of his time. The 
genre painter was his 


social historian is only just beginning to recognize that the 
advance guard field worker, bringing to us and to our children’s children the most 
accurately detailed reports possible of the way in which everyday life was lived. 
In our folk art the historian sees at how many levels the people of this country early 
sought to express their creative impulses and to project into the simplest things with 
which they dealt their desire for the beautiful. 





The Browere Life Masks by Everett L. Mitiarp 


E WAS among America’s first sculptors to use permanent materials. 

He outstripped the French Houdon in the technique of making life 

masks. His extraordinary skill in a most literal pre-photographic 

medium has given rise to a legend of “lost” art. And his legacy is a uniquely 

truthful gallery of likenesses of the Republic’s founders. But they said in 
1825 that he wasn’t an artist at all — just a mechanic. 

The record of reality stands in a spacious hall on the shores of Otsego 
Lake. Here are a score of John Henri Isaac Browere’s sculptures. They 
comprise the New York State Historical Association’s “Hall of Life 
Masks.”' They are art surely: as in later years a sensitively conceived, 
revealingly posed, imaginatively developed photograph became art. 

John Browere’s art was the culmination of a technique more than three 
thousand years old. Princes of Egypt and Phoenicia were buried with masks 
of beaten gold to preserve the shape of their features. Romans made facial 
casts in wax for funeral efhgies and kept them in household shrines, or 
copied them into stone busts. The use of metal burial masks in late Roman 
days spread to Gaul and Russia at the ends of the empire. 

In 1380 the Italian Artist Cennino Cennini, in his “Libro dell’ Arte,” 
described the process of casting masks from life much as Browere practiced 
it centuries later. Efhgies made from such masks decorated medieval homes 
and churches in Italy. The realistic Italian sculptors of the Renaissance 
built their masks directly into statues: Ghiberti, Lorenzo Vecchietta, Dona- 
tello, Pollaiuolo, Verrocchio, Desiderio da Settignano and Bernardo Rosse- 
lino. Their technique, virtually unchanged, descended to the scientific 
minded Jean-Antoine Houdon, sculptor of France’s Age of Reason. 

A comparison of Browere’s statuary with Houdon’s work in America 
reveals the true stature of this pioneer among American sculptors. About 
the time of Browere’s birth in 1790, Houdon visited the United States to 
portray Washington and Jefferson. Where a modern sculptor might make 
use of photos as an aid to memory in his work, Houdon took plaster casts 
of his subjects’ faces. From his hollow negatives, Houdon formed positives. 
One is now in the Morgan Library of New York, with a hair of George 
Washington’s eyebrow clinging to it as convincing proof of authenticity. 

Casts taken from the living face have the advantage of three-dimensional 
reproduction. A disadvantage, not shared by photography, is the distor- 


*A complete list of sources used in compiling the author’s manuscript of a life of J. H. I. 
Browere, now in prepiration, from which this article is drawn, is recorded among the Historical 
Association’s files on the Browere collection. 
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tion resulting from the weight of the cast resting upon the facial tissues. 
Usually, for this reason, life masks look dead, and death masks look grue- 
some. Houdon’s were no exception. His use of casts as models resulted 
in the peculiarly blank, expressionless visages of Houdon’s Jefferson, Frank- 
lin and Washington. 

Two of Houdon’s assistants, named Begler and Michetti, came with him 
to America. When the French master returned to Europe his two assist- 
ants remained in the new land. It is barely possible that later in bustling 
little New York one of them encountered a youngster of Dutch and French 
descent and fired him with eagerness for the sculptor’s art. No one knows. 
But a quarter century later, carpenter Jacob Brower’s son — the last of 
nineteen children — had equipped himself with all of Houdon’s skill in 
casting from life. He had added his own artful improvements on the an- 
cient craft and for good measure he had adopted a fanciful French spell- 
ing of his plain Dutch patronym. 

A jut-jawed, dark-eyed youth, Browere studied at Columbia University 
and with the Scotch miniaturist, Archibald Robertson. Since Browere 
later described his sculpture as “self-taught,” this skill probably came not 
from Robertson’s formal instruction; but the Scots teacher did pose for 
one of his pupil's first successful life masks. The earliest likeness surviving 
in the Cooperstown collection was molded in 1817 from the face of Revo- 
lutionary veteran John Paulding, one of the captors of the British spy, 
Major André. The following year John set out on a passage overseas to 
wander among the art shows of Europe’s cities. In 1821 the young sculp- 
tor displayed various of his works at the American Academy of Fine Arts 
in Chambers Street. Robertson, who had encouraged him to complete 
John Paulding’s facial cast into a portrait bust, said that Browere’s show 
offered proof of “great genius” and “first talents.” A portrait bust by 
Browere’s process became a fashionable possession for personages of the 
city at the mouth of the Hudson. 

Browere publicly announced that ordinary plaster of Paris, “an opake, 
heavy body,” was fit only to make the features appear sunken, the bones 
protuberant and the effect deathly. It is possible that his own thin, quick- 
drying mixture was no more than an improved variant of the same chem- 
ical. Perhaps there was a little cold-water glue to bind the composition, or 
a dash of salt to hasten its setting. He applied it in light layers in rapid 
succession. The formula remained Browere’s carefully guarded secret. 

Instead of lying flat on the back, Browere’s subjects posed in a semi 
reclining position. The artist oiled the skin, greased the eyebrows and hair, 
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and stuck straws in the nostrils. He prepared his mixture warm, to avoid 
producing gooseflesh, yet not so warm as to overheat the subject’s skin dur- 
ing the chemical setting. The subject sat in utter darkness, breathing 
through the straws, while the stuff hardened into a rocky prison. Browere 
used hammer and chisel to break the mold from the face. A cast of the 
face took about twenty minutes. Later operations on neck and shoulders 
might stretch the ordeal to a couple of hours. 

To cast a positive, Browere reassembled the pieces of his negative mold 
and slushed the interior with a soapy wash. Using a method called “Moule 
d bon cru perdu,” the negative was destroyed in the making of one posi- 
tive casting. From this point on, Browere followed a practice similar to 
Renaissance sculptors. Instead of using the life mask as a model for free- 
hand carving, Browere, like the Italians, mounted the mask itself on a wire 
armature, carved lifelike open eyes in place of the closed lids, reconstructed 
the eyebrows and hair which had been stuck down by grease, and built 
upon the wire armature the pedestal and drapery of an imposing portrait 
bust. Browere himself did not regard his plasters as permanent but they 
kept in good condition for more than a century after his death when his 
original intention of casting them in bronze was carried out for the His- 
torical Association, and they are still in good condition. 

One day in 1825 a New York alderman brought an aging Frenchman, 
a figure of world importance, to John H. I. Browere’s studio at 315 Broad- 
way. The resulting likeness of old Lafayette, in the year of his triumphal 
return to America, shot Browere into fame. Throngs of visitors came 
to the little studio. Old Lafayette politely said he had never seen a better 
resemblance to his jowly, grizzled self. 

His head whirling with all sorts of ambitions, John looked around for 
great men to portray. New York’s urbane Mayor Philip Hone, born to 
be the Pepys of Manhattan’s isle; Governor DeWitt Clinton, proud in 
that year’s opening of his mighty ditch that was to tap the riches of the 
West; the famed and eccentric scientist Dr. Samuel Mitchill; the surgeon 
David Hosack who had attended Alexander Hamilton the morning of the 
fateful duel on the Weehawken bluffs, all sat for Browere.” 

Once again New York wasn’t big enough for Browere. This time he 
set off to see America and to enable all posterity to see the nation’s great 
men by means of his process. And what great men there were to see! It 


*All but five of Browere’s extant masks are at Cooperstown. Those of Hone and Hosack are 
at the New-York Historical Society, New York City, that of Dr. Mitchill is in the Medical 
School Library, Columbia University, that of Pierre van Wyck is at the old New York City Hall, 
that of Gilbert Stuart is in the Redwood Library and Athenaeum, Newport, R. I. A bronze of the 
Stuart is at Fenimore House. 
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would happen but once again that we would have living simultaneously 
a president and four ex-presidents. Heroes of the Revolution still were 
present as old men, and stalwarts of 1812s war were in the prime of life. 

In Washington, John Browere found ready subjects in Commodore 
David Porter, fearless skipper of the raiding ““Essex”; General Jacob Brown, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army, and General Alexander Macomb, two 
bright lights of the generally dismal history of the second war with the 
British. General Brown gave Browere a note of introduction to James and 
Dolly Madison. Journeying to Montpelier, Virginia, the sculptor sought 
out the Madisons in the leisure of retirement, made likenesses of them and 
received another note of recommendation to ex-President Thomas Jefferson. 

Moving on to Charlottesville, John Browere found a ready welcome 
on the Monticello hilltop where the ancient sage of democracy always had 
time to talk with a young fellow bearing new ideas. Willingly the aged 
Mr. Jefferson posed for a cast. But something went wrong. As the plaster 
heated and hardened, the frail, eighty-three-year-old prophet became faint 
and frightened. One of the young Randolphs, Jefferson’s grandson, sent 
out of the room and watching curiously through a window, saw Browere 
with nervous hands break off the mold. Shouting in alarm, the boy brought 
the whole excited family into the room. Soon Jefferson was combing the 
plaster crumbs out of his hair and assuring his relatives that he felt all right. 
But the story of the young sculptor’s mishap went abroad and grew in the 
telling. Despite friendly letters which Browere received afterward from 
the venerable Jefferson, the tale that he had carelessly imperilled Jeffer- 
son’s life bedevilled Browere ever afterward. 

Returning to Washington, the sculptor secured the volatile, ambitious 
Secretary of State Henry Clay for a portrait. Then on October 29, 1825 
the President of the United States made a seven o'clock morning call at 
Browere’s lodgings to pose for one of the likenesses which could tell no 
lie. President John Quincy Adams’ sardonic, intellectual countenance was 
one of the artist’s best. Young Harvard graduate Charles Francis Adams, 
personal secretary to his father, arranged his father’s sitting and one for 
himself.* 

When his work was finished in Washington, John Browere set out for 
Boston; there the countenance of go-year-old John Adams, cheeks sunken 
and head bald, awaited his talents. The most ancient of the former chief 


®The bust of Charles Francis Adams was photographed in 1899 by Charles Henry Hart for his 
“Browere’s Life Masks of Great Americans,’ published by McClure. It disappeared thereafter 
under mysterious circumstances related in the author’s notes included among the records of the 
Historical Association. 
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executives vouched for the safety and comfort of Browere’s process, and 
sat twice for molds. Thereafter the wandering sculptor took himself to 
Newport where he secured a likeness of Gilbert Stuart, the keen-eyed por- 
traitist of many of Browere’s subjects. Curiously, America’s foremost 
painter had almost no portrait of himself. Future years would know him 
from a youthful self-portrait and the invaluable record of Browere’s life 
mask. 

Though he had certificates from John Adams and from Gilbert Stuart 
attesting their approval of his process, Browere found subjects increasingly 
hard to come by. Feeling his efforts little appreciated, he talked of donat- 
ing the collection of busts to a Central American republic as a salute to 
freedoms newly won by revolt from Iberian motherlands. For was not the 
fiftieth anniversary of the United States’ independence at hand? 

On July Fourth, 1826, the Common Council of New York held a festive 
banquet decorated by a tableau of John H. I. Browere’s work. A full-length 
efhgy of Thomas Jefferson dominated the scene, holding forth the scroll of 
the Declaration of Independence. To his right was a bust of Charles Car- 
roll of Carrollton, done freehand from available likenesses, and on the left 
the portrait of John Adams. Overhead hovered the American eagle bearing 
in its beak a civic crown of laurel wreath. 

By a pathetic and wonderful coincidence, during the very hours while 
New York’s aldermen banqueted before the display of Browere’s statuary 
commemorating a half-century of independence, John Adams and Thomas 
Jefferson drew the last breath of life, the only two signers of the momen- 
tous Declaration who had served as presidents of the nation they founded. 

There remained alive but one signer of the fabled document of freedom, 
Charles Carroll who had boldly offered his address to the British king. A 
tiny, exquisite old gentleman and a devout Catholic, Carroll was the goal 
of Browere’s next trip to Baltimore. The posture of the birdlike head on 
the sculptured base which Browere added was like that of Houdon’s Vol- 
taire. 

For several years the sculptor’s studio, a long, unlovely building, stood 
between Center and Pearl streets on Broadway. Occasionally the sculptor 
found other subjects of lasting importance: young Edwin Forrest, ranking 
theatrical favorite of New York’s crowds, or Isaac Wan Wart and David 
Williams, the two remaining captors of Major André. 

Earlier, ex-President James Monroe had refused to pose for a bust. At 
Fredericksburg he was out of the political swim, and had no particular 
use for artists. Browere had to wait a few years until Monroe died to make 
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a death mask, too late to catch the lively expression which might have 
adorned his gallery of sculptures. Browere lett Monroe’s death mask un- 
retouched. He made no effort to form it into statuary; this too is in Feni- 
more House. 

When Andrew Jackson became president, he granted to a rival sculptor 
the exclusive right to portray him. But Browere went to Washington in 
the effort to secure a sitting, and accepted instead Martin Van Buren, vice- 
president, whose foxy side-whiskered face in 1833 concluded the gallery of 
notables which the sculptor had collected. 

When he died in the cholera epidemic of 1834, John H. I. Browere 
left instructions to saw off the heads of his gallery and box them up for 
forty years, hoping for an improvement in posterity’s opinion of his work 
by that time. Fortunately, this disfigurement never took place. His son 
Alburtis, a painter of the Hudson River group, transported as many por- 
traits as he had room for to his home at Catskill. On Alburtis’ death the 
family kept only a score of the most important busts. But it was as re- 
cently as 1940, after the Knoedler Galleries of New York mounted an 
exhibition to bring the Browere work once more to general knowledge, 
that this important historical and artistic legacy won a permanent home 
at Cooperstown. 

Alburtis Browere may have known his father’s secret formula. But 
no record of it is known to exist, nor has any later artist attained Browere’s 
surpassing skill in the age-old medium of sculpture by life mask. Already 
in 1825 other inventors were busy devising schemes for the making of 
literal likenesses. In many American homes were portrait silhouettes cut 
precisely according to the shadow cast by a candle’s light. From Britain 
came Basil Hall who sketched American scenes with his “camera lucida,” 
in which a lens threw the landscape’s image upon a transparent sheet of 
drawing paper. In Paris a persistent man named Nicephore Niepce was 
trying to catch photographic images by exposing them to plates coated with 
light-sensitive silver salts. When he succeeded, a new process would be 
born to render John Henri Isaac Browere’s cumbersome statuary the relic 


of a lost art. 
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Landscape Paintings By EstHer I. SEAVER 


ANDSCAPE painting came of age as an independent art in America 
during the first quarter of the nineteenth century, a period in which 
the philosophy of romanticism dominated painting and poetry in 

both England and the United States. The all encompassing love of nature 
that consumed authors and artists ran the gamut from the intimate micro- 
scopic closeup of stream and town to the telescopic panorama of waterfall 
and mountain range. The scenery along the Hudson River and in upper 
New York State, in its picturesque combination of meadow and mountain, 
of tilled and untilled soil, corresponded to the romantic blue print of nature. 
For this reason, most serious landscape painters of the period considered 
residence and painting in that area as essential to their art education as a 
sojourn in Paris was to be regarded by artists at the end of the nineteenth 
century. 

Moreover, the philosophy and formula for landscape in the grand man- 
ner as developed by the painters working in this area was so widely accepted 
that the term “Hudson River School” is applied to all American landscape 
painters who were guided by it whether their center of activity was in the 
Rockies or the Andes. The eagerness with which these views were pur- 
chased further illustrates the mutuality of taste shared by collector and 
creator. 

The Cooperstown collection of nineteenth century American landscapes 
appropriately exemplifies both the major and national artists and trends 
in this realm of American art and the minor and local craftsmen and varia- 
tions upon the theme. It further suggests how on occasion topographical 
accuracy, particularly for purposes of the many publications of historic 
and scenic views, takes precedence over more purely artistic aims. But the 
subjects selected for these portfolios reflected this same contemporary taste. 
In turn, the engravings, aquatints, and lithographs were recopied in oil by 
both commercial and amateur artists. With the more exhaustive study of 
recent years of important painters and these view books, many paintings 
formerly attributed to Cole, Durand, or Bartlett are recognized for what 
they are, as copies after these men. 

Thomas Doughty (1793-1854), Asher B. Durand (1796-1886) and 
Thomas Cole (1801-1848) constitute the trio usually accepted as the found- 
ers of the Hudson River School. However, they have many contemporaries 
and followers who employ their idiom pleasantly, often competently. 
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Hudson Valley Landscape is characteristic of Doughty’s lyrical com- 
munion with rock and crag upon which appear deciduous and evergreen 
trees in varying stages of life and death. Doughty, a native of Philadelphia, 
who in 1820 gave up a thriving leather business for a career as a landscape 
painter, based his style upon those of Claude Lorrain and Salvator Rosa. 





Thomas Cole: View on the Schoharie 


Only in such works as this, which must date from the middle 1830's, does 
Doughty achieve a breadth of composition, depth of focus, sense of form, 
and real rather than stage trees. 

In The View on the Schoharie by Thomas Cole, signed and dated 1826, 
we have a work typical of the painter’s early style in its combination of 
dead trees, vertical and recumbent in the foreground, a sun lighted valley 
in the middle distance, and hills in the background. The rustic lad stand- 
ing against the tree recalls both the early landscape in the Minneapolis Insti- 
tute of Arts and the Daniel Boone Before His Cabin at Amherst College. 
The rather melancholy tone and treatment of the tree at the extreme right 
suggest that it may have been painted while the artist was a guest of Feather- 
stonaugh at Duanesburg. Both Doughty and Cole, who were constantly 
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sketching from nature, returned to their studios to utilize their sketches 
and to compose and paint their pictures at leisure. 

Asher B. Durand, the third of the trio and close friend of Bryant and 
Cole, whom he immortalized in 1849 in Kindred Spirits, in the New York 
Public Library, is represented at Cooperstown by a pastoral piece, Hudson 
River Looking Toward the Catskills, signed and dated A. B. Durand 1847. 
The prominence of the bovine motif has a parallel in Durand’s 1844 View 
in the Catskills in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 

The Mohawk Valley, on the basis of two figures precisely placed on the 
rock at the left and previously identified as Cole and Bryant, was also for- 
merly attributed to Durand. The figures in no way resemble the well known 
portraits in Kindred Spirits. Moreover, in composition, as well as in tech- 
nique and tonality, our picture is very close to View of Sing Sing, 1856 
by Robert Havell. When the two pictures were seen in close juxtaposition 
at the Whitney Museum, a number of people independently suggested 
Havell as the author of The Mohawk Valley, an attribution in which all 
now concur. 
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A. B. Durand: Hudson River Looking Toward the Catskills 
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Robert Havell (1793-1878) was an English engraver who after work- 
ing on the plates for Audubon’s “Birds of America” settled at Sing Sing. 
He made many fine oil paintings, more of which are coming to light each 
year. However, he is best known for a series of engraved views of Amer- 
ica which he published in 1848. Of these, the plate West Point from Fort 
Putnam is one of the most famous and differs from most other versions of 
the same subject in its combination of panoramic expanse and detailed draw- 
ings of local buildings. An oil version of this subject in the collection 
bears the same title, is dated 1848, and inscribed: Presented to R. R. Lewis 
by D. Johnson. The thinness of the paint, the blond tonality, the essen- 
tially linear character of the whole, indicate that what we have here is a 
meticulously rendered oil copy of Havell’s engraving rather than the orig- 
inal for it. There was exhibited in the National Academy in 1846 by 
Havell an oil, Sunset at West Point and owned by the artist. In view of 
the inscription it is reasonable to assume that David Johnson (1827-1908), 
a largely self-taught artist of the Hudson River School copied the engrav- 
ing as an exercise. Johnson's consistent predilection for the panorama sup- 








Robert Havell: The Mohawk Valley 
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ports the theory that a composition of this character would have appealed 
to him. 

The small painting, North View of Old Dutch Church, Schenectady, 
ascribed to ““G. Wall,” does not have the characteristics of W.G. Wall as 





E. C. Coates: View of New York Harbor from Weehawken 


we know him, especially since the date is 1856, when he was at the height 
of his prowess. Inscribed on the back of the canvas is the following: A 
North view of the Old Dutch Church in Schenectada removed A. D. 1814, 
from a Sketch taken by G. F. Yates 1813. G. W. Dec. 24, 1856. 

Less dramatic and more pastoral interpretations of New York scenery 
are found in the works of the next generation of Hudson River painters 
who continued to explore the countryside. James MacDougall Hart (1828- 
1901), a Scotsman who settled in New York, to become in 1857 the vice- 
president of the National Academy, reveals these tendencies in View of 
the Hudson Near West Point, 1859, while the Vermont-born Albert Leigh- 
ton Rawson (1829-1902) paints Onondaga Valley in the same year with 
a calm breadth, and sharpness of vision reminiscent of Havell’s View of 
Sing Sing of three years earlier. A more tranquil mood is projected by 
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George Harvey (1799-1878) in A Sultry Calm, Pitsford (sic) on the Erie 
Canal. This picture is very like one by Harvey, exhibited in the National 
Academy in 1837 as No. 58 under the title Dead Calm, Afternoon View 
Near Pittsford on the Erie Canal. The minor differences seem to be sea’ 
sonal, the picture at Fenimore House being an autumn scene whereas Dead 
Calm is one of midsummer. 





James MacD. Hart: View of the Hudson Near West Point 


E. C. Coates (active 1838-1847) in A View of New York Harbor has 
replaced the dead tree trunks with living trees that are arranged as a prosce- 
nium and through which are seen at the right, Staten Island and the Nar- 
rows, at the left, Manhattan Island with Castle Garden. In front of this arch 
stroll gentlemen escorting elegant ladies in summer muslins. Of Coates, 
who in this shows a feeling for the tracery of foliage similar to that of 
Corot, little is known except that he was active in the New York area 
between 1837 and 1847. The scene is that of the tragic duel between 
Hamilton and Burr and the painting appropriately hangs in the room where 
are displayed Burr’s manuscripts relating to the duel. 

The realistic beauty of the rural life as opposed to the romantic beauty 
of the pastoral scene so beloved of the Hudson River founders, was never 
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better expressed than by George Durrie of Connecticut (1820-1863). His 
paintings of New England farm scenes through their popularization by 
Currier and Ives, became symbols throughout the country of the New 
England countryside. One of the best of Durrie’s rare autumn subjects, 
Cider Making in the Country, 1863, shows this conquest, cultivation and 
domestication of nature that was rapidly changing the country as man 
moved west. 

A similar respect for man’s achievements is refiected in the development 
and popularity of the “townscape” as rival to the landscape. The various 
towns and cities were painted by artists of varying skill and frequently 
engraved for either portfolios or as wall decorations. 

Subjects especially favored by American and English collectors of both 
paintings and prints were famous resorts. Of these Saratoga Springs: 
Main Street shows one of the first elegant hotels at that spa, probably 
the one built by General Putnam in 1802. Personally I question the 
attribution to James E. Buttersworth, which is hardly supported by either 
subject or style. For authorship we are on distinctly more certain ground 
when we come to Poestenkill inscribed May 10, 1862. This has been very 
properly attributed to Joseph Hidley (c. 1830-1872). Here the miniature- 
like detail of telescopic vision, formerly applied to the foliage of distant 





George Durrie: Cider Making in the Country 
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mountains, is used to record every housefront, window, roof, and spire. 
A wistful suggestion of the grandeur of earlier romantic artists still lingers 
in the way the smallness of the town is contrasted with the expanse of sur- 
rounding hills. This and other paintings by Hidley reveal an eye for strong 
architectonic composition and design in the intersecting diagonals and hori- 
zontals as seen from above. Cooperstown (c. 1860) has been similarly if 
less skillfully rendered by George William Gustin (1841-1903) a local 
artist who stresses the lakeside setting of the town. 

The collaborative efforts of L. R. Mignot (1831-1870), landscapist, 
and Julius Gollmann (active 1862-1898), figure painter, produced a delight- 
ful genre landscape Three Mile Point, a point on Lake Otsego which com- 
mands a particularly fine view. This canvas, which is signed and dated 
1850 shows twenty-six citizens of Cooperstown, all of whom have been 
identified, many of them as leading figures in the community at that time. 

Among other views of Otsego Lake is a charming primitive of the latter 
part of the nineteenth century in which figures wend their way along the 
lakeside road. Papier mache pines frame the left foreground while a sail- 
boat and launch ply the surface of the lake. This is signed by one I. D. 
Brower, of whom nothing is known. A pair of paintings entitled respec- 
tively Otsego Lake (looking south from Two Mile Point) and Otsego 





Joseph Hidley: Poestenkill 
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L. R. Mignot and Julius Gollmann: Three Mile Point 


Lake (looking north from Two Mile Point) by Edward Gay (1837-1928) 
show the quiet, reflective approach to landscape of Homer D. Martin and 
George Inness. 

The collection of landscape paintings at the New York State Historical 
Association in Cooperstown constitutes a miniature history of the art of 
landscape as practised in the state and serves as an illustrated guide to his- 
toric and scenic spots, notably along the Hudson River and in Otsego Lake 
area. The collection strikes a happy balance between art and topography. 
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Portraits By Janet R. MacFar.ane 


ORTRAITURE is one of the earliest expressions found in America 
visually to emphasize our documentary record. The portraits at 
Fenimore House depict persons who lived in New York State and 

who helped develop its political, social and economic background. Inter- 
spersed with pictures of governors, inventors and military personages are 
those of agriculturists, Negroes and some of the charming women who 
contributed to the history and legends of the area. 

Many of the portrait artists represented in the collection were influenced 
by their master, Benjamin West, the Pennsylvania Quaker who had gone 
to London in 1760 and never returned. To his studio had trekked such 
American painters as Stuart, Earl, Fulton and Morse, and there these 
young Americans whom West befriended met some of his friends among 
the European artists. The majority of Americans, unlike West, returned 
to paint the American scene. The portrait of Robert Fulton by West 
was done just before the artist-inventor left England for the United States. 
Another of West’s pupils, Gilbert Stuart, painted in England, Ireland and 
America, but the portrait of Joseph Brant, the influential Mohawk Chief 
and British ally during the Revolutionary War, was done in England dur- 
ing Brant’s second visit. It is a colorful and expressive portrait by a man 
who repudiated tradition and evolved an individual painting style with a 
keen eye for characterization. 

Samuel Finley Breese Morse, known as the inventor of the telegraph, 
was an able miniaturist, painter and sculptor. Before abandoning his brush 
in 1839 he painted numerous portraits, among them the likenesses of Moss 
Kent, agent to Judge Cooper; Elkanah Watson, the “father of the agricul- 
tural fair”; and Justice Samuel Nelson of the United States Supreme Court, 
and his wife Catherine. Morse lived near Cooperstown and many of the 
people he painted lived in or were frequent visitors to the village. 

Ezra Ames, the Albany coach painter, left portraits of many important 
men among whom are the statesman George Clinton; the patroon of the 
Hudson Valley lands, Stephen Van Rensselaer; and Joseph Brant. 

The portraits of the colonial Lieutenant-Governor George Clarke, Guy 
Johnson, the son-in-law of Sir William Johnson the Indian agent, and James 
Duane the Mohawk Valley landowner, lawyer and mayor of New York 
are by unknown artists. The Clarke painting aligns itself with the English 
school but the Duane, along with several other portraits in the collection, 
has a quality of realism and verity which characterizes the American school. 
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ROBERT FULTON (1765-1815) by Benjamin West 


Fulton, like Morse, began his career as a painter, turning later to various 
types of marine invention. In this striking, penetrating portrait by Ful- 
ton’s teacher, West, his work with the submarine torpedo is suggested. 
Painted in England in 1806. 
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JOSEPH BRANT (1742-1807) by Gilbert Stuart 


Joseph Brant was known as the most brilliant among the pro-British 
Indians and was feared as the scourge of the Mohawk frontier. During 
the Revolution Brant visited England as spokesman for the Mohawks and 
was painted by Romney. This vibrant and colorful portrait by Stuart was 
done during Brant’s second visit in 1786. 
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ELKANAH WATSON (1758-1842) by Samuel Finley Breese Morse 


Watson, too visionary to be a success in his several mercantile ventures, 
fought for canals, stage lines, free schools and turnpikes for New York 
State. As a result of organizing the New York State Bank he was able 
to retire to Pittsfield, Massachusetts, where he staged the cattle show which 
won him the title, “Father of the Agricultural Fair.” 











GEORGE CLINTON (1739-1812) by Ezra Ames 


George Clinton, statesman and soldier, seven times Governor of New 
York and Vice-President of the United States from 1804 until his death, 
was painted several times by Ezra Ames of Albany. The portrait of Clinton 
illustrated here is undated but was probably painted about 1812. 
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Major GENERAL FREDERICK WILLIAM AUGUSTUS VON STEUBEN (17301794) 
by Ralph Earl 


In 1786, the year Frederick William Augustus von Steuben became an 
American citizen, he commissioned two portraits from Ralph Earl. One 
of these, signed by Earl, von Steuben gave to James Duane, from whose 
descendants it was acquired. 
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MARTHA STEWART WILSON (1758-1852) by James Peale 
/ wo 


This miniature was painted by Peale during his successful career in 
Philadelphia in 1796. An intimate of the Washingtons, Mrs. Wilson was, 
in her later years in Cooperstown, famous as a raconteuse and hostess. 











AMBROSE LATTING JORDAN (1789-1865) Artist Unknown 


Jordan’s impressive defense of the Down Rent farmers in the Anti-Rent 
War led to his career as State Attorney-General. The handling of color, 
background and figure in this portrait suggest Jarvis as the painter. 











Gen i= Pain tin gs By Mary BarTLett CowpREY 


HE Fenimore House collection is rich in paintings of the social 
scene. While it is appropriate that the great majority of these 
depict rural life in New York yet their appeal goes far beyond the 

borders of the State. These pictures are universal, for we find people 
engaged in activities which took place on numberless farms and commu- 
nities during the middle years of the 19th century from 1825 to 1875. 

Paintings of this type have come to be known as genre, a fairly late 
development in the history of American art. Portraiture had long been 
well established and the landscape painters had already developed the Hud- 
son River School before the public was ready to accept these accurately 
detailed, highly active and dynamic pictures of the simple life of the coun- 
tryside. This aspect of the romantic movement paralleled the work of such 
writers as Washington Irving, John Greenleaf Whittier, Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, Bret Harte and even illustrated James Fenimore Cooper 
and Stephen Foster. Sociologically, this emphasis upon the working class 
and its environment may bear some relationship to the impact of Jacksonian 
democracy upon American thought. 

The first of the great genre painters was William Sidney Mount, a native 
of Setauket, Long Island, two of whose best known pictures hang at Feni- 
more House. Fel Spearing at Setauket (1845), done with the character- 
istic rich, warm yellows which are found in so many of his paintings, shows 
with intimate detail a young boy and a middle-aged Negro woman spearing 
for eels not many yards from the Long Island shore. Like so many genre 
paintings it gives a sense of impending action as the woman is about to 
thrust her spear into the water. Outstandingly American, “Eel Spearing” 
is not derived from any previous European composition. Contemporary 
comment would indicate that the painting itself was considerably ahead 
of the taste of its time but its appeal to our generation is immediate and 
almost unanimous. Ringing the Pig (1842) shows the method long used 
by American farmers for putting a ring in the boar’s nose to make him 
more tractable. The expression on the boy’s face, the gesture with which 
he covers his ears, give the observer an almost aural sensation, so that as 
one looks the high squeal of the swine seems to pierce the ear drum. It 
is worthy of note that the great collection of Mount’s paintings and draw- 
ings is in the Stony Brook Museum, Stony Brook, Long Island, founded 
by Ward Melville, one of the Trustees of the New York State Historical 


Association. 
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A contemporary of Mount, and one of the better of the early genre 
painters, was James G. Clonney, represented in this collection by his Poli- 
ticians in a Country Bar and a most interesting small preliminary sketch 
of this same picture. He is, so far as is known, the only one of the painters 
whose work is shown at Fenimore House who lived and worked in Coopers’ 
town although Matteson and Morse lived nearby and visited the village. 
Clonney has only recently come into his own, never having received proper 
recognition during his lifetime. He was in a practical sense a failure as a 
painter for when he died in Binghamton in 1867 a local obituary referred 
to him only as a farmer. 

Although many excellent examples were produced at an earlier date, 
the great period of American genre painters was the third decade of the 
19th century, 1850-1875. Within that period we find Eastman Johnson, 
Edward Lamson Henry and Thomas Waterman Wood all flourishing and 
this collection has multiple examples of all three painters. Johnson, one 
of the foremost American artists of his time, was born in Lovell, Maine, 





W. S. Mount: Eel Spearing at Setauket 
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in 1824 and died in New York City in 1906. He painted in Augusta, 
Maine, Boston, Baltimore and Washington and studied in Europe before 
he came to New York some time between 1858 and 1860. The work of 
Johnson epitomizes the whole genre school for it has gentle humor, human 
sympathy, a careful emphasis upon detail and a sense of the joys and sor- 








James G. Clonney: Politicians in a Country Bar 


rows of working people. Fenimore House has three of his pictures — 
The Woodcutter, The Blacksmith Shop, and The Scissors Grinder, the 
last two emphasizing his interest in children. The Blacksmith Shop shows 
five youngsters watching the smith at work: The Scissors Grinder, as the 
accompanying illustration shows, not only gives us a carefully detailed com- 
mentary on the children of his period but a most accurately recorded pic- 
ture of the scissors grinder’s wheel and apparatus. Here again we have an 
historical record of a minor detail in mid-1oth century life which might 
well have passed by the attention of the historian but which here is set 
down once and for all. 
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Another important figure of the period who is satisfactorily represented 
in this collection is Edward Lamson Henry. The inclusion of Henry’s work 
is singularly appropriate, for, through his prolific output, his almost photo- 
graphic accuracy of detail, and his heavy concentration on scenes of a 
Catskill Mountain sector, he is the peculiarly effective historian of a certain 
period and place in New York history. 

Although born in Charleston, South Carolina, Edward L. Henry (1841- 
1919) lived and worked for almost forty years at Cragsmoor in the Shaw- 
angunk Mountains, south of the Catskills. On the Erie Canal at Fenimore 
House, though it depicts a time after Clinton’s “Big Ditch” had passed 
beyond the days of its great importance when it was the link that bound 
the Atlantic and the Great Lakes and opened the West, is still happily 
reminiscent of life along the “canawl.” His Kept In and Sharpening the 
Saw both show the tender feelings for children characteristic of American 





Eastman Johnson: The Blacksmith Shop 
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genre. The little Negro girl of Kept In is warmly appealing without being 
sentimentalized. 

By the time Henry’s active career had started, the influence of the camera 
was strongly felt by painters and there was something of the photographic 
flavor noticeable in much of his work. His constant emphasis on the actual 








Edward L. Henry: On the Erie Canal 


scene, his realistic and accurate draftsmanship, especially with costume 
and methods of transportation, should provide the historian with a great 
wealth of detail. But Henry, unlike other genre painters, continued to con- 
centrate on the early scene. Thus, by the time he was an old man, he still 
painted scenes he had known in his youth, thereby becoming an historical 
illustrator rather than a true genre painter. He even went so far as to 
succumb completely to photography when he published hand-colored photo- 
graphs of his earlier work. This emphasizes the distinction that must be 
made between the true genre painter who is recording folk life as he ob- 
serves it and the painter of the ex post facto picture which is actually his- 
torical illustration. 

FootNoTe: The New York State Museum at Albany, through a series of happy coincidences, 
has a collection of Henry sketches, letters, photographs, clippings, correspondence and diaries, 
rich not only in sheer quantitative bulk but in study value. The long story of Henry’s life, with 


several hundred illustrations of his works, can be found in the monograph prepared by Elizabeth 
McCausland for the New York State Museum, Albany, 1946. 
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Thomas Waterman Wood, third of the triumvirate which created the 
high point of American genre painting, is represented at Cooperstown by 
only two works, but one of them is almost undeniably Wood's best com- 
position, unquestionably his best known — The Village Post Office. Wood, 
a native Vermonter who later set up his studio in New York City and 
served at one time as president of the National Academy of Design, was 
well regarded as a portraitist and his skill in delineating character is abun- 
dantly evident in the scene of the country store which was also a village 
post office. Every figure here records its own human incident: the clerk 
suavely pressing the sale, the old postmaster censoring the mail before 
dispensing it to the eager young lady, the cronies arguing their checker 
game, the little girl apprehensive of the dog. The painting is dated 1873, 
when photography could have recorded the scene, but no photograph could 
tell so well the living account of the store nor give the flavor of its time. 

Because of the many-faceted nature of genre, examples of drama and 
literary works are logically included in the Fenimore House collection. 
There is a special pertinence in the fact that the illustrations chosen are 
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from the works of James Fenimore Cooper. The earliest of the three paint- 
ings at Fenimore House which can be bracketed as illustrative is William 
Dunlap’s scene from “The Spy,” recording the dramatization of the Cooper 
novel as first presented at the Park Theater in New York on May 1, 1822, 
the canvas being dated 1823. Dunlap (1766-1839) is well known to stu- 
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John Quidor: Leatherstocking Meets the Law 


dents of both the early American theater and early American art, for he 
was not only professionally active in both fields but was likewise an his- 
torian of note of both, giving us important accounts of the artists and actors 
of his time. 

John Quidor’s Leatherstocking Meets the Law, depicting a scene inspired 
by Cooper’s novel “The Pioneers,” also hangs in this collection. Those who 
may have seen the Quidor exhibition at the Brooklyn Museum in 1942, 
or studied the illustrated catalog of the exhibit prepared by John I. H. 
Baur, are well aware that Quidor was unique as an illustrator of tales of 
imagination, mystery and suspense. The dramatic quality of Quidor’s work 
carries genre into purely imaginative fie'ds and his rich humor often gives 
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a surprising twist. Never receiving proper recognition in his lifetime, as 
was the case of Clonney, Quidor (1801-1881) was unsuccessful in estab- 
lishing contact with the authors whose work he illustrated, thus his work 
missed being taken up by the contemporary engraver and lithographer and 
was never published until Mr. Baur rediscovered him nearly a century later. 

Tompkins H. Matteson (1813-1884), who lived and worked for many 
years in Sherburne, New York, thirty-odd miles from Cooperstown, was 
another York Stater who, like Henry, mined a rich local vein, by no means 
confined himself exclusively to the local. It is appropriate that his Turkey 
Shoot, an illustration from Fenimore Cooper’s, “The Pioneers,” should hang 
in a room overlooking Otsego Lake, for the scene portrayed is on the lake- 
side of an earlier day. Of all Cooper’s works “The Pioneers” was the most 
nearly biographic: its Judge Templeton was Cooper’s own sturdy pioneer- 
ing father, Judge William Cooper; the beautiful Miss Elizabeth Templeton 
was Cooper’s beloved and brilliant older sister Hannah. In “The Pioneers” 
Natty Bumppo, the youthful Deerslayer of the early Leatherstocking Tales 
has grown old and developed the crafty humor that Matteson captured. 
Though the artist has centered Miss Templeton and her cousin and lavished 





Tompkins H. Matteson: The Turkey Shoot 
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a wealth of crimson velvet on the young girl and bottle green on the sheriff, 
it is the cunning old man in the leather stockings who dominates the com- 
position. The Cooperstown collection is enriched for study purposes by 
the loan of a book of Matteson sketches owned by Harry McDaniels of 





Tompkins H. Matteson: Justice’s Court in the Backwoods 


Sherburne, which show the pencilled preliminary work preceding The Tur- 
key Shoot. 

What is probably Matteson’s best composed painting is his Justice's Court 
in the Backwoods, painted in 1850, the year he moved to Sherburne. It 
depicts a trial for assault and battery before a cobbler-justice of the peace. 
The universality of the types is a delight: the sage judge, the ardent young 
barrister, the pecksniff quibbler, the sobered and sadder contestants, the 
citizens of opinion and the yokel jokester. It is a cross-section of frontier 
characters, the wise and the foolish, the strong and the weak. 

While, generally speaking, the genres reflect rural life, two exceptions 
in the collection are worthy of note. Mrs. McCormick's General Store 
was painted by Alburtis D. O. Browere, son of the sculptor who made 
the Life Masks. The prankishness of village boys as Browere knew them 
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in Catskill in 1844, the irascibility of the storekeeper, the action both in- 
herent and potential which the picture suggests make it a popular canvas. 
As with Quidor and Mount, the artist’s own sense of humor comes through 
the painting. 

Only one of this group portrays city life and that is James F. Pringle’s 
The Smith and Dimon Shipyard, East River, New York, 1833. Perhaps 
none of the Association’s pictures is more valuable as a documentary state- 
ment, for Pringle (1788-1847) has presented a detailed account of the 
building of wooden ships in an era when our clippers were queens of the 
seas as well as a superb example of New York City iconography. For 
example, note should be taken of the two men in the treadmill, creating 
power for the huge up-and-down saw at the left of the picture; other areas 
of the canvas are equally interesting. The frequent loan of this picture 
to other museums for special exhibits has made it one of the best known 
at Cooperstown. 





Alburtis D. O. Browere: Mrs. McCormick's General Store 
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The high noon of American genre painting came in the mid-1800’s and 
in that time the American artists gave genre a peculiarly American inter- 
pretation. They painted what they saw without attempting to conceal 
or sentimentalize, but they saw with kindly eyes. Life, for them, had a 
serene sunniness. Already the pattern of life in New York State was 





J. F. Pringle: The Smith and Dimon Shipyard 


showing the rich variety that has earned it the title of “Empire State.” 
Almost any kind of scenery, any type of occupation, any color of skin 
might be found there. The city at the mouth of the Hudson was becoming, 
too, the center to which American artists inevitably gravitated. In a sense, 
then, perhaps true in no other state, New York State genre was American 
genre. In illustrating the story of its own state, the New York State His 
torical Association is illustrating the story of all America. 
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The Folk Art Collection By Louis C, Jongs 


OLK art is the anonymous art of the plain people; only in a few 
instances do we know who the artist was and in each of those in- 
stances he was a craftsman who had little or nothing in common 

with the professional artists of his period. He was saying something with 
his hands and a tool or two that an inner compulsion insisted upon. This 
collection restates a fact that cannot be stated too often: one of the endur- 
ing assets of our young republic was this drive for creative expression 
within the working class. 

The tellers of tall tales, the singers of old ballads, and the makers of 
new ones, the believers in ghostlore and witchcraft, the preservers of the 
ancient traditions of the fields were also whittlers, carvers, tinsmiths, stone- 
masons, sign painters, ship builders, makers of quilts and rugs. The crea- 
tive urge which kept alive and improved upon Barbara Allen and Careless 
Love kept alive and recreated beautifully a rising sun quilt. 

These men and women were inheritors of traditional motifs, many of 
which were the ancient heritage of the race. Their folklore contained old 
world elements which they wove and rewove into the fabric of a new 
world life. Their big lies reflected patterns which Munchausen had col- 
lected and preserved, their ballads told of love, of battle, of tragedies, using 
the clichés common to the ballads that had come across the seas; their 
ghosts and witches acted as did those who disturbed Britain, Germany and 
Italy. In America we changed what we brought over, giving it our own 
color and verve; our tall tales were taller, our lovers lived in mountain 
cloves, the battles were our battles. So, too, we brought over traditions 
to our folk arts and so, too, we developed our own versions in the new 
land: the sheaf of wheat that decorates a butter mold, the heart cut into 
a cabbage cutter or carved on the base of a swift, the weeping willow of 
the tombstone and memorial picture, the tree-of-life motif on a bedspread, 
the patterns of the quilts — these had European antecedents. So, too, 
did the eagles which were popular from the early days of the republic 
onward, but in this land the eagle stood for freedom and became a symbol 
of the screaming young republic. In Fenimore House the eagle appears 
in rug and door handle, in painting, carving and weathervane. At the 
same time, the Washington cult grew up finding expression in many ways: 
in this collection there is a painting, a ship’s stern board, a cake board and 
a sampler all of which reflect the speed with which Washington became 
our primary folk hero, a position he retained until after Lincoln’s death. 
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The symbols of our patriotism are a strong, bright strain that runs through 
our folk art and must have been a factor in our early unity and our emer- 
gence as a distinct people. 

One of the pleasures in a collection of folk art lies in the range and 
unexpectedness of its materials. It is to be found on canvas, stone, horn, 








Sea Serpent Weathervane 


bone, in metals and fabrics, and especially in wood. It has been created 
with brush, mallet, shears, needle, knife and chisel. These are the homely 
objects of everyday life which, through the inner urge of the craftsman- 
artist who created them, have special qualities reflecting his need and feel- 
ing for beauty. 

The Cooperstown collection is strong in three-dimensional materials, 
emphasizing objects in wood and metal. What must impress any visitor 
is the overwhelming number of the objects in the collection which are use- 
ful and how little is purely decorative. 

Through a unique classification system indicated on the museum labels, 
a distinction is made in this collection between those useful objects which 
appeal to us solely on the grounds of their design and those equally useful 
objects which appeal because the creator has gone beyond simple design 
to add deliberately decorative qualities. A third classification covers items 
which have no utilitarian function and are solely decorative. 

Certain tools and implements have been chosen for the first group be- 
cause their simple, unadorned lines are remarkably satisfying when looked 
at, not as barley fork or calipers or wooden powder box, but as designs. 
It would be well if the visitor looked at each of them without asking, what 
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is it for? Rather they should be seen, first of all, in the same spirit as are 
mobiles in an exhibit of modern art. A long flowing plow, a many-fingered 
grain cradle, a curved and bulbous sugar bush ladle, a burl bowl are there, 
not as objects of historic interest at all, but to bespeak the innate sense 
of balance, form and rhythm which possessed the craftsmen who made 
them. Here are the germs of all that is best in modern industrial design for 
these items combine the necessities of function with grace of form. 

A second and much larger classification in the collection consists of use- 
ful things which the artisan has embellished, in many instances neatly 
integrating the decoration with the utility. Consider, for example, the 
weathervanes — one of the perennially fascinating chapters in American 
folk art. The swiftly pacing speed of the tin horse, the wooden convolu- 
tions of the sea serpent, the stiff menace of the sheet and wrought iron 
Indian are made to please the eye as they catch the shifting wind. Like 
so much folk art the dates and histories of these pieces were lost long 
before they came to Cooperstown but probably the sea serpent is the ear- 
liest, perhaps as early as the Revolution, while the Indian is probably a 
little later and the horse early nineteenth century. 

Joel Barber, authority on decoys, has pointed out that the only truly 
indigenous American folk art is the bird decoy, since the Indians had in- 





Ladle, Plow and Barley Fork 
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vented them centuries before the white man arrived. The representatives 
in the gallery are two ducks, a golden eye and a blue bill, and a Canada 
goose. These are the product not only of skillful whittlers but also of sharp- 
eyed observers of the game they sought to deceive. They are out of an 





Eagle Rug 


allman world, like the powder horns so intricately and so elaborately in- 
cised, and the scrimshaw so painstakingly produced during the long dull 
days in the fo’c’sle. Several powder horns are on loan from the Albany 
Institute of History and Art and the scrimshaw is loaned by C. Edwin 
Blake of West Hartford, Connecticut. A particularly interesting piece 
is a horn cup on which have been cut three scenes outside a smithy, with 
giant sunflowers in the background. 

Wood is the favorite material in the group we are discussing and the 
variety of objects is striking; a busk, a spoon and a swift are carefully 
decorated with German designs, not unlike the Pennsylvania Dutch, al- 
though each comes from New York’s own early German areas. Some of 
the most elaborate and delicate carving is in the two examples of cake 
boards, one dedicated to Lafayette, the other to Washington. These cake 
molds had to be done in reverse, thus the carver not only had the usual 
mechanical problems to solve but he had to be able to work in a negative 
pattern. The first of these is signed on the edge “Henry F. Cox, Carver, 
N. Y.” and is dated 1834, the second carries the initials “J. C.” on the 
surface. 
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Two of the most popular pieces are a peacock from a merry-go-round 
which is well carved, ingeniously assemb!ed and gaily designed. It is a 
perky bird, inviting laughter without being funny. The figure of the danc 
ing Negro, about three feet high, was used either as an inn or tobacconist’s 
sign. The squint eyes, the missing tooth, the infectious grin, suggest not 
a caricature but an attempt at portraiture of some popular, well-known 








Indian Weathervane 
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townsman of the carver. The paint has almost disappeared from this piece 
and the grain of the wood adds its pattern to the carving which is very 
alive, very active. Although the feet have been lost, the whole figure 
bespeaks the dance and the joy of its rhythm, putting it in tune with the 
Negro’s great contribution to American music and the dance. 

Of the smaller pieces two are notable. One is a peacock, probably from 
a weathervane: not only is the design lively but the polychrome is mellowed 
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Merry-Go-Round Peacock 
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The Dancing Negro 











to a pastel, varied and pleasing. The other is a large carpenter's plane of 
strong sweeping lines with a rope pattern, the initials and the date 1835 


incised on the side. 

Two of the metal items have already been mentioned, the early Indian 
and the running horse weathervanes. The copper eagle with spreading 
wings, giving it a sense of power and energy, was also originally from a 
weathervane. An example of the early nineteenth century tinsmith’s art 
is found in the leader pipe from the Van Rensselaer house in Morris, New 
York. The star, leaf and crescent moon design is set off with fluted edge 
providing a finished, framed appearance. 

One final piece among the decorative-useful objects should be mentioned 
— that is the gravestone with its characteristic weeping willow. Grave- 
stones have received considerable attention as curious reflections of our 
ancestors attitude toward death and their poetry has been studied and 
collected but gravestones must also be considered as examples of the stone- 
cutter’s art. The one in this collection has the most popular motif of all, 
the weeping willow, but others of considerable popularity are the urn, 
the dove, the eye and, on the earlier stones, the skull and crossbones, and 
the face of the deceased. Excepting the last two these same motifs are 
found in the memorial paintings. 

The needlecraft in this category of the decorative-useful are either rugs 
or bed coverings. The rugs are more individual than the quilts which fol- 
low strict patterns, their excellence deriving from the arrangement of colors 
and the uniformity and delicacy of the stitches. The three rugs in the 
collection are very different: one of them is dominated by an American 
eagle complete with olive branch, arrows, shield and seventeen stars; a 
second has a rose pattern made entirely of wool and done with a rare 
shirred or “caterpillar” technique: a third, dated about 1800, has a primi- 
tive picture of two houses and a large still life of flowers in the center. 
Of the three quilts the most striking is a rising sun pattern, 1830, with 
ten bright colors which merely emphasize the elaborate and delicately even 
sewing in the white areas. A large bed cover done with crewel work, dated 
before 1800, is a dynamic example of the tree-of-life motif which has been 
such a universal favorite for centuries. The use of various shades of blue 
and the freshness of the color make the piece a dominant item in the gallery. 

The exhibits which fall into the group of the purely decorative are rela- 
tively few in number but are some of the finest in the collection. Except 
for the scrimshaw, practically all of them are either paintings or wood 
carvings. Two paintings stand out, not only because of their size but 
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because they represent the folk painter at his most interesting. Both of 
these are intensely patriotic, but with a difference. The first, probably done 
shortly after 1799, is a memorial to Washington, possibly for some public 
building. The picture contains practically every motif popular in the young 
republic: Columbia or Liberty, the flag with thirteen stars, the eagle, liberty 











Quilt with the Rising Sun Pattern 


tree and liberty pole, the bust of Washington, the laurel wreath. For good 
measure, and giving the painting its individual quality, is the crown upon 
which Columbia (or Liberty) is pressing her foot. It is such a picture as 
an expert carriage or sign painter would produce as his chef d’oeuvre when 
the opportunity came to hang his work in the county courthouse. It is the 
very essence of popular national pride in John Adams’ America. 

The second painting is of a later period, probably the late 1830's, and 
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the emphasis is upon Progress, American Progress. It was signed by T. J. 
Kennedy, a coach and ornamental painter in Auburn, New York. The 
screaming eagle dominates the circular canvas but the details of the picture 
tell of the pride of a growing nation in its canals, railroads, steam boats and 
sailing vessels, its cattle. The anvil, plow and bobbin in the foreground 





Bed Cover with the Tree-of-Life Pattern 


are symbols of native industry. The plow is especially interesting as it 
appears to be one of the Jethro Wood plows, the first successful American 
cast iron plows, which were developed near Auburn. The anonymous pic’ 
ture of Columbia and Washington is static but Kennedy’s canvas is alive 
with movement and reflects an age when the people of the country were 
full of optimism, full of a sense of widening destiny. 
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Columbia and Washington 








The four pieces of decorative carving are each exceptionally fine exam- 
ples and, unlike most of the collection, their creators are known to us. 
The portrait bust of a boy by Alexander Ames is one of six by the same 
carver known to exist. The boy is probably Millard Dewey of Angola, 





Round Painting 


New York and is dated March, 1845. The face is very alert and the figure 
gives an immediate impression of verisimilitude. 

Of Ames we know almost nothing, but Simeon Skillin who carved the 
polychrome heads of Ceres and Apollo was well known in late 18th cen- 
tury Boston as a ship’s carver and cabinet maker.’ These deeply and cleanly 


*These two pieces, the dancing Negro and a number of other items in this exhibit are from the 
collection of Mr. and Mrs. Elie Nadelman. 
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Alexander Ames: Head of a Boy 


carved pieces have the original color in good condition — deep blues on 
the draperies, gold on the wreaths and hair. These cheery deities might 
well have been modeled after amiable friends of Skillin, for they wear 
their godhood lightly, but this should not blind us to the skillful execution 
of the hair, wreaths, garments, nor to their success as portraits. This is 
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craft raised to art by a man who handled his medium with deft purpose- 
fulness. 

The final piece to be mentioned is unquestionably by Samuel McIntire, 
the well-known Salem wood carver and cabinet maker and contemporary 
of Skillin. This is a stern board from the ship “Mount Vernon” and in 








Samuel McIntire: Stern Board from the Ship “Mount Vernon” 


bas-relief it shows Washington’s home. It was found in Annapolis where 
the “Mount Vernon,” built in Salem in 1798, was finally scrapped. From 
the point of view of workmanship it is one of the most important pieces of 
American carving to have been discovered in recent years. Once more 
one is impressed by the impact of Washington and all his works upon the 
American mind and especially upon American folk art. 

Certainly folk art is closer to the American people in the formative years 
of the country than any other. It was made, not by foreign trained artists 
for the cultured and educated few, but by working people themselves for 
their own enjoyment and that of their fellows. It is a lively, graceful, 
dynamic reflection of our people, and this collection, with its variety and 
its quality, is one of the important permanent collections of folk art in 


America. 











POSTSCRIPT: ANNOUNCEMENT 


As this issue of ART IN AMERICA goes to press, through the interest of Stephen C. 
Clark the folk art collection of Jean and Howard Lipman has been acquired for Feni- 
more House. This adds to the material described in the foregoing pages one of the 
finest private collections in the country. It includes both many important and well- 
known primitive paintings and a considerable number of striking three-dimensional 
pieces. Some thirty of the items illustrated in Mrs. Lipman’s American Folk Art in 
Wood, Metal and Stone, along with scores of other significant examples, are included. 
Mrs. Lipman, who has been a member of the faculty at the Seminars on American 
Culture at Fenimore House and who will teach there again this year, has expressed 
her satisfaction and pleasure that this collection, so carefully and patiently gathered, 
has found a permanent home in an institution with whose philosophy and intention 


she is in such sympathy. 





Mermaid Fountain from the Lipman Collection 





LIST OF AMERICAN PAINTINGS IN THE FENIMORE 


HOUSE COLLECTION 
AMES, EzRA (1768-1836) 

*Joseph Brant (Thayendanegea), 1806. Oil on canvas, 3314 x 281% inches. 
George Clinton, c. 1811. Oil on canvas, 31 x 251% inche 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, c. 1835. Oil on canvas, 231% x 19% inches, oval. 

BIGELow, J. 
James Fenimore Cooper, 1870. Oil on canvas, 3014 x 2514 inches. 
BRANDT, Care L. (1831-1905) 
Samuel Nelson, 1864. Signed and dated. Oil on canvas, 5014 x 401% inches. 
Loaned by William B. Simmonds. 
Brower, I. D. 
Otsego Lake. Oil on canvas, 15/2 x 113 inches. 
BROWERE, ALBURTIS D. O. (1814-1887) 
Mrs. McCormick’s General Store, 1844. Signed. Oil on canvas. 207% x 25 inches. 
(?) BUTTERSWORTH, JAMES E. (1817-1894) 
Main Street, Saratoga Springs, 1845. Oil on canvas, 30 x 5414 inches. 
CaRLTON, WILLIAM T. (1816-1898) 
The Cider Mill. Oil on canvas, 361% x 29 inches. 
CLONNEY, JAMES (1812-1867) 
Politicians in a Country Bar, 1844. Oil on canvas, 171% x 21% inches. 
Politicians in a Country Bar, c. 1844. Watercolor sketch, 234 x 334 inches. 
CoaTEs, E. C. 
View of New York Harbor from Weehawken, 1837. Signed and dated. Oil on 
canvas, 4434 x 647% inches. 
CoLE, THOMAS (1801-1848) 
View on the Schoharie, 1826. Signed. Oil on canvas. 3114 x 4114 inches. 
DARBY 
Portrait of a Boy, 1887. Signed and dated. Oil on canvas, 30 x 58 inches. 
DarLEY, FELIX O. C. (1822-1888) 
Winter Farm Scene. Signed. Wash drawing on board, 111% x 15 inches. 
Davis, WILLIAM M. (1836?-1927) 
Cider Making on Long Island, 1871. Oil on canvas, 171 x 27% inches. 
DouGHTy, THOMAS (1793-1856) 
Hudson River Landscape. Signed. Oil on canvas, 30 x 40 inches. 
DUNLAP, WILLIAM (1766-1839) 
Scene from the Spy, 1823. Signed and dated. Oil on canvas, 2134 x 2634 inches. 
DURAND, ASHER B. (1796-1886) 
Hudson River Looking Toward the Catskills, 1847. Signed. Oil on canvas, 4612 x 
62 inches. 
*Escape of Israel Putnam from the Indians. Oil on canvas, 20 x 24 inches. 
Durrigz, GEORGE H. (1820-1863) 
Cider Making in the Country, 1863. Oil on canvas, 361% x 5414 inches. 
EARL, RALPH (1751-1801) 
Major General Frederick William Augustus von Steuben, 1786. Signed and dated. 
Oil on canvas, 481% x 40 inches. 
FREDERICK, HAROLD 
Governor Seymour. Signed. Oil on tin, 8 x 61% inches. 
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GALL, JOHN M. (op. 1839) 
Lurissa Cooke. Oil on canvas, 261% x 327% inches. 


Gay, Epwarp (1837-1928) 
Otsego Lake, Looking South from Two Mile Point. Signed. Oil on canvas, 1634 x 
27 inches. 
Otsego Lake, Looking North from Two Mile Point. Signed. Oil on canvas, 1634 x 
27 inches. 
GUSTIN, GEORGE WILMOT (1841-1903) 
Cooperstown in 1860. Watercolor, 1514 x 2334 inches. 
Hart, JAMES M. (1828-1901) 
View of the Hudson Near West Point. 1859. Signed and dated. Oil on canvas, 
19 x 2534 inches. 
Home of Erastus Dow Palmer Near Pompey. Oil on canvas, 18 x 24% inches. 
(Attribution questioned.) 
Harvey, GEORGE (1799-1878) ) 
A Sultry Calm, Pitsford (sic) on the Erie Canal. Watercolor, 1834 x 2334 inches. 
HAVELL, ROBERT, JR. (1793-1878) 
The Mohawk Valley. Oil on canvas, 36 x 50 inches. 
HELLING, I. A. (op. 1870) 
Cooperstown in Winter, 1870. Signed. Oil on canvas, 167% x 21 inches. 
HENRY, EpwArp LAMSON (1841-1919) 
Kept In. Oil on canvas, 135% x 17% inches. 
On the Erie Canal. Signed. Oil on canvas, 658 x 101% inches. 
Sharpening the Saw. Signed. Oil on canvas, 18 x 13! inches. 
HIp.ey, JOSEPH H. (1830-1872) 
Poestenkill, 1862. Dated. Oil on wood, 1934 x 3256 inches. 


INMAN, HENRY (1801-1846) 
Fitzgreene Halleck. Oil on wood, 41% x 334 inches. 
Madame Jumel. Oil on canvas, 1914 x 15% inches. ’ 


(2) JARVIS, JOHN W. (1780-1840) 
Ambrose Latting Jordan. c. 1825. Oil on wood, 297% x 233% inches. 
JOHNSON, Davin (1827-1908) 
West Point from Fort Putnam, 1848. Signed. Oil on canvas, 3334 x 50% inches. 
JOHNSON, EASTMAN (1824-1906) 
The Woodcutter. Oil on canvas, 21 x 17 inches. 
The Blacksmith Shop, 1863. Signed and dated. Oil on canvas, 17 x 21 inches. 
The Scissors Grinder, 1870. Oil on canvas, 20 x 16 inches. 
KEESE, GEORGE P. (d. 1910) 
Imaginary Landscape — Gothic. Watercolor, 161% x 1234 inches. 
KENNEDY, T. J. (op. 1838) 
Symbolical Painting, c. 1838. Signed. Oil on canvas, 605% inches diameter. 
KinGc, G. W. (op. 1910-1915) 
Trenton Falls. Oil on canvas, 38% x 301% inches. 
Otsego Lake, 1914. Signed. Oil on canvas, 177% x 27 inches. 
Haying. Oil on canvas, 28 x 42% inches. 
LAMBDIN, GEORGE C. (1830-1896) 
Music and Refreshments. Oil on canvas, 221% x 29% inches. 
LEFEVRE, R. (1756-1831) 
Robert Fulton. Oil on canvas, 8% x 7 inches oval. 
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LIVINGSTON, EUGENE (op. 1870) 
Kaaterskill Clove. Oil on canvas, 39 x 57% inches. 
MARROLIM, S. 
John Holmes Prentiss. Oil on canvas, 111% x 9% inches oval. 
MATTESON, TOMPKINS H. (1813-1884) 
Justice’s Court in the Backwoods, 1850. Signed and dated. Oil on canvas, 
321% x 443% inches. 
The Turkey Shoot, 1867. Signed and dated. Oil on canvas, 361% x 48 inches. 
Sarah Barton Pratt. Oil on canvas, 314% x 25% inches. 
John Pratt. Oil on canvas, 311% x 25% inches. 
Elvira Pratt Jolley. Oil on canvas, 241% x 20 inches oval. The three Pratt paintings 
loaned by Miss Katherine Van Hoesen. 
Micnot, Louis REMy (1831-1870) 
Otsego Lake at Three Mile Point, 1850. Signed. Oil on canvas, 31 x 417% inches. 
The figures are by Julius Gollmann (1852-1808). 
Morse, SAMUEL F. B. (1791-1872 
Samuel Nelson, c. 1827. Oil on canvas, 2934 x 2434 inches. 
Catherine Anne (Russell) Nelson, c. 1827. Oil on canvas, 29% x 24% inches. 
Moss Kent, 1823. Oil on canvas, 29% x 24% inches. 
Elkanah Watson, c. 1825. Oil on canvas, 3014 x 245@ inches. 
MounT, WILLIAM SIDNEY (1808-1868) 
Eel Spearing at Setauket, 1845. Signed and dated. Oil on canvas, 29 x 363 inches. 
Ringing the Pig, 1842. Signed. Oil on canvas, 247% x 301% inches. 
NELSON, BRUCE 
Winter Scene. Oil on canvas, 15% x 19% inches. 
Otis, BAss (1784-1861) 
James Fenimore Cooper. Oil on canvas, 227% x 193% inches. Loaned by the Cooper 
family. 
PEALE, JAMES (1749-1831) 
Martha Stewart Wilson, 1796. Oval miniature on ivory. 3 x 23 inches. Loaned 
by William McKim. 
PERRY, ENOCH Woop (1831-1915) 
Young Franklin. Oil on canvas, 3736 x 287% inches. 
PRINGLE, JAMES (1788-1847) 
Smith and Dimon Shipyard, 1833. Signed and dated. Oil on canvas, 32 x 51 inches. 
Quipor, JOHN (1801-1881) 
Leatherstocking Meets the Law, 1832. Oil on canvas, about 29 x 36 inches. 
Rawson, ALBERT L. (1829-1902) 
Onondaga Valley, 1859. Oil on canvas, 325% x 4614 inches. 
ROBINSON, THEODORE (1852-1896) 
Haying, 1882. Signed and dated. Oil on canvas, 2214 x 4414 inches. 
RossITER 
Apple Hill, 1833. Oil on wood, 1934 x 25 inches. 
SPENCER, FREDERICK R. (1806-1875) 
Washington T. Beebee, 1858. Dated. Oil on wood, 12 x 95% inches. 
STUART, GILBERT (1755-1828) 
Joseph Brant (Thayendanegea) 1786. Oil on canvas, 30 x 25 inches. 
TWITCHELL, ASA W. (1820-1904) 
Thurlow Weed. Oil on canvas, 297% x 25 inches. 
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WALL, G. (op. 1856) 
North View of Old Dutch Church, Schenectady, 1856. Signed and dated. Oil on 
canvas, 141% x 1834 inches. 
WEAVER, PATRICK T. (op. 1797) 
Alexander Hamilton. Oil on wood, 93% x 7! 
WEIR, ROBERT (1803-1889) 
Red Jacket, 1828. Oil on wood, 10 x 7% inches. 
WeEsT, BENJAMIN (1728-1820) 
Robert Fulton, 1806. Signed and dated. Oil on canvas, 3534 x 28 inches. 
WITTKAMP, J. R. (1820-1885) 
Leatherstocking. Oil on canvas, 247 x 17% inches. 
Woop, THOMAS WATERMAN (1823-1903) 
The Village Post Office, 1873. Oil on canvas, 36 x 47 inches. 
The American Farmer, 1882. Signed and dated. Oil on canvas, 24 x 1814 inches. 
ARTIST UNKNOWN 
Emmaline Beebee, c. 1831. Oil on wood, 3654 x 27% inches. 
Emma Fuller Beebee, c. 1855. Oil on canvas, 36 x 2834 inches. 
Gains M. Blodgett. Miniature on ivory, 2% x 2 inches, oval. 
Thomas Bronk. Pastel, 281% x 22% inches. 
George Clarke, c. 1740. Oil on canvas, 49 x 39% inches. Loaned by Mrs. Arthur 
O. Choate. 
Henry Clay, c. 1850. Oil on wood, 75% x 9% inches, oval. 
Erastus Cooke. Oil on canvas, 341% x 271% inches. 
Elizabeth Fenimore Cooper, 1816. Watercolor, 201% x 24 inches. 
James Duane, c. 1772. Oil on canvas, 28% x 231% inches, oval. 
Richard Haynes Farmer. Oil on wood, 10% x 8 inches. 
Joe Tom Husbands. Oil on canvas, 361% x 24 inches. 
*Red Jacket (after Catlin). Oil on canvas, 311% x 26 inches. Loaned by Laurence 
Goodrich. 
Guy Johnson. Oil on canvas, 11% x 9% inches, oval. 
Samuel Nelson. Oil on wood, 7% x 6 inches, oval 
Eliphalet Remington. Oil on canvas, 241g x 20 inches, oval. 
Member of Blodgett Family, c. 1840. Oil on canvas, 31 x 273% inches. 
Painting of a Boy (probably from a daguerreotype). Oil on canvas, 24% x 20 


inches. 


> 


inches. 
Otsego Hall. Wash drawing, 1534 x 245% inches. 
g | AX 24 
Symbolical Painting, Washington and Liberty. Oil on canvas, 67 x 37% inches. 


*On loan to New York State Historical Association Museum at Ticonderoga, New York. 


MASKS BY JOHN HENRI ISAAC BROWERE 

LirE Masks. All of these masks are owned in plaster with the exception of the Stuart, 
and all in bronze except Van Cortlandt, Monroe and Hamilton: John Adams 
(1735-1826), John Quincy Adams (1767-1848), Jacob Jennings Brown (1775- 
1828), Charles Carroll (1737-1832), Henry Clay (1777-1852), DeWitt Clinton 
(1769-1828), Edwin Forrest (1806-1872), Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826), Marquis 
de Lafayette (1757-1834), Alexander Macomb (1782-1841), Dolly Payne Madison 
(1768-1849), James Madison (1751-1836), John Paulding (1758-1818), David 
Porter (1780-1843), Gilbert Stuart (1755-1828), Martin Van Buren (1782-1862), 
Philip Van Cortlandt (1749-1831), Isaac Van Wart (1760-1828), David Williams 
(1754-1831). 

DEATH Mask. James Monroe. ScuLtpture. Alexander Hamilton. 











